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ABSTRACT 

The present study, part of a larger investigation, 
attempted to examine the separate and joint effects of succession and 
effectiveness on administrative processes in laboratory-created 
3-level formal organizations. Specifically, the investigation 
concerned itself with the impact of these two elements on 
communication relationships between managers and subordinates. The 
investigators sought to assess the degree that these variables 
influenced the manner in and the extent to which information and 
affect was transmitted between executives and lower- level 
subordinates as well as among subordinates. Each organization 
consisted of seven coordinated positions — a manager, two assistant 
managers, and four workers — and was designed to resemble an actual 
business firm. Organizational effectiveness was manipulated by 
predetermining the number and type of errors produced by the workers, 
who were confederates. Findings indicate that change in 
organizational effectiveness is both a major factor effecting the 
type and direction of communication flow between managers and 
subordinates and an. important variable mediating the influence of 
leadership change on the type and direction of communication. The 
findings generally confirm the strategic importance of treating 
effectiveness and managerial variables in a processual, 
interdependent fashion. (Author/JH) 
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EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES OF THE INFLUENCE OF ORGANIZATIONAL EFFECTIVENESS 

I 

AND SUCCESSION ON THE ADMINISTRATIVE PROCESS 

A considerable research literature has documented the existence of 
significant relationships between organizational effectiveness and manage- 
rial behavior, between succession and managerial behavior, and between 
effectiveness and succession. 

For example, Lowin and Craig (1968) have shown that worker perfor- 
mance, as a measure of organizational effectiveness, affects managers' 
closeness of supervision, initiating structure, and his consideration of 
subordinates. Carey's (1967) critique of the Hawthorne studies also pro- 
poses to show the importance of effectiveness as a determinant of super- 
visory style. 

Numerous studies have demonstrated the effects of succession on the 
administrative process in a wide variety of contexts, such as business firms 
(Gouldner, 1954 and Guest, 1962), prisons (McCleery, 1957 and Grusky, 1959)> 
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and even sports organizations (Grusky, 1964). 

The close relationship between effectiveness and succession has been 
shown both in field studies (Carlson, 1962 and Grusky, 1963) and in a labo- 
ratory environment (Hamblin, 1958). 

The present study, part of a larger investigation, was designed to 
examine the separate and the joint effects of succession and effectiveness 
on administrative processes in laboratory- created three-level formal organi- 
zations. Specifically, we were concerned with the impact of these two ele- 
ments on communication relationships that take place between managers and 
subordinates. We sought to assess as precisely as we could how these key 
organizational variables influenced the manner in which and the extent to 



which information and affect are transmitted between executives and lower- 
level subordinates, and among subordinates themselves. 

METHOD 

A detailed description of the program of experiments of which the 
present study is part is presented elsewhere (Grusky & Churchill, 1970). 

The basic method consisted of setting up in the laboratory two simulated 
three-level business organizations having identical formal structures 
(Divisions I and II). Each formal organization consisted of seven coordi- 
nated positions, a manager, two assistant managers, and four workers. The ,/ 
organizations were designed to resemble actual business firms. For example, 
there was an official organizational goal, a hierarchy of authority, task 
specialization, a reward system, and differential communication control-, / 
Rank in the formal structure was tied to type of work, authority, expertise, 
access to information, freedom of communication, salary (Ss were paid accord- 
ing to position held and the unit's actual output), and various status sym- 
bols such as size of desk and type of sign on desk signifying title. The 
organization was designed to produce | technical manuals. The workers (osten- 
sibly) assembled the manuals, the assistant managers checked their output, 
and the managers were responsible for the administration of the total unit, 
faach organization's effectiveness was manipulated by predetermining the num- 
ber and type of errors produced by the workers, who were confederates.. 

Only the assistant managers and managers were naive Ss. The tasks of the 
assistant managers involved analysis of the workers' output. They transmitted 
written and oral reports to the manager. Specifically, their job was to 
assess the output to see if it conformed to specifications concerning neat- 
ness of assembly, stapling location, page sequence, and the like. The 
manager held ultimate administrative responsibility for the organization. 



He directly, in face-to-face fashion, supervised the assistant managers 
and indirectly, through written orders, supervised the workers. He held 
authority to reorganize the production process by changing the workers' 
jobs, and could sanction his subordinates by withholding rest periods and 
by applying other pressures. 

The manager learned his job during his period in the first organi- 
zation and was then transferred to the second as new manager of the 

organization. In this way, succession was manipulated. In the no-suc- 

* 

cession condition the manager simply remained on his job. The organiza- 
tions were in operation for eight 6-min. periods called Preperiod 1, 

Periods 1, 2, 3> Preperiod 4, and Periods 4, 5» 6. The period-by-period 
effectiveness of the organization was manipulated by using confederates 
as workers. Hence, only the ^managers and their assistants were naive Ss. 

At the conclusion of the third period, each manager was taken to 
another room, tested, and interviewed. For Experiment 1, the managers were 
brought together and told: "it is common practice in large business 

organizations to rotate managers so as to broaden their experience. There- 
fore, you will now be manager of Division and you manager of Division 

." Each manager was then taken to his new unit and the reason stated 

above for the rotation was explained to the assistant managers. In 
Experiment II, after the interview, the manager was brought to the same 
unit as before. 

All Ss were male volunteei’s, predominantly undergraduates from the 
College of Letters and Science, University of California, Los Angeles. 

There were a total of 117 naive Ss, 8l in the first experiment and 36 in 
the second;. Thirjty-nine formal organizations were established, 27 for 
the first and twelve for the second experiment. When recruited, Ss were 
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